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obtained from the men themselves and are therefore reliable and up to date. 
In the case of books, title, place, date, and publisher are given, but for lack 
of space journal articles could be referred to only by name and volume of the 
periodical in which they appeared. Although a man's importance cannot be 
measured by the number of articles he writes, yet it is true that the standing 
of the journal that prints them usually tells considerable as to the value of an 
article. In each bibliography the chief line of research into which the articles 
fall has been indicated. Book reviews have not been enumerated for lack of 
space and because of their varying importance. 

The statistical tables (compiled from the latest college catalogue, report 
of the United States Commissioner of Education, and from information ob- 
tained directly from the institutions) indicate: strong lines of work, number of 
graduate students and of instructors giving graduate courses, in each of the 
42 institutions listed, size of libraries, number and average value of scholarships 
and fellowships, strong related departments (e.g., comparative philology and 
literature), and number of A.M.'s and Ph.D.'s (by years) granted during the 
quinquennium 1908-13. 

The booklet will be welcomed by modern-language teachers as well as by 
the graduate student who wishes to pursue his studies intelligently. For, the 
strength of the specialist under whose direction a student wishes to study should 
determine the choice of institution rather than its general reputation or excel- 
lence in other lines of work. 

William F. Luebke 

State University of Iowa 



How to Teach American History. By John W. Wayland. New York: 

Macmillan, 1914. Pp. x+349. $1.10. 

This book is the record of the author's studies and experiences in connec- 
tion with several years of actual instructing of teachers in the art of teaching 
history. To the books Professor Wayland has brought along with his studies 
and experiences his enthusiasm for the subject of history, as well as his knowl- 
edge and love for it. A combination of all these as they appear in the book 
makes it a valuable contribution to the cause of history teaching. 

Out of his rich experience in teaching and training others to teach history, 
the writer brings fresh suggestions on many phases of the subject. He tells 
us how to make lesson plans, keep notebooks, use dates and sourcebooks, 
grade quiz and examination papers, make history questions, train pupils to 
study, and deal with biography and the history story. Besides these he also 
gives us some excellent mnemonic devices, and devices for review and recrea- 
tion; tells us why pupils fail in history examinations and why they dislike 
history; explains the meaning of history, suggests the important aims, surveys 
the historical field, tells the place and time to begin, and discusses subjects 
relative to history. The program of history in the grades, in the American 
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high school, and in the American normal school receives some attention. A 
chapter is devoted to each field. In all, the book contains thirty chapters and 
an excellent index. 

While the subjects treated cover a wide range, yet the writer's main audi- 
ence seems to be elementary-school teachers. Twenty-eight of the thirty 
chapters contain material for such an audience. While high-school teachers 
will find some excellent suggestions in the book, yet at the same time it is 
written primarily for grade teachers. The book will no doubt enjoy a large 
and deserving use as a textbook in normal schools, teachers' training classes, 
and institutes. In these fields it will do excellent service and much good to 
the cause of history teaching in the elementary schools. 

After reading the book one has the feeling that it is considerably padded. 
For example, the material in chaps, i, iv, and viii might have been placed in 
one chapter and much abbreviated. The chapters on history in the high 
school and in the normal school seem thrown in. They do not even follow the 
one on history in the grades. It hardly seems worth while to devote eight 
pages to a list of local histories after referring the reader to Channing, Hart, 
and Turner's guide. The list for each state as given is too small to be of much 
value. Yet, I suppose it is not fair to the author to criticize the book for the 
padding, since he deliberately made it very concrete, definite, and minute. 

R. M. T. 

University of Chicago 



Outlines of European History, Part I. By James Harry Robinson 
and James Henry Breasted. " Earliest Man, the Orient, Greece, 
and Rome," by Mr. Breasted. "Europe from the Break-up of 
the Roman Empire to the Opening of the Eighteenth Century," 
by Mr. Robinson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Robinson and Breasted's new Outlines of European History, Part I, is a 
comprehensive summary of the history of the world from the earliest times to 
the opening of the eighteenth century. The two volumes of which this is the 
first are especially adapted for use in high schools giving two years to European 
history. The break at the opening of the eighteenth century makes it possible 
to give especial emphasis to modern and contemporary history. 

Part I is well proportioned. In round numbers one hundred pages are 
given to the ancient world, another hundred to Greece, another hundred to 
Rome; the remaining four hundred pages are devoted to topics relating to the 
Middle Ages, to the Renaissance, to the Reformation, and to the age of Louis 
XIV. Throughout the book the treatment is topical; men and details are 
suppressed for epoch-making movements and conditions. The topics are 
arranged in strict chronological order. The narrative is interestingly told in 
a vigorous style. 



